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preferable to the methods of certain oi1 our own
journals, which have dropped into miscellaneous
meddling, iu their rage for news.

If Mr, Balfour, for example, were to go abroad
for a holiday, it would bo considered eonlenjpti-
bie to chronicle his doings and dinirgs, and
absolutely brutal and boorish to write particulars
of the dress and behavior of his sister, or his wife,
if he had one. The sense of fair play of n nation
of sportsmen would not permit an editor to
torment even his enemy from behind a woman's
petticoats.

So far as possible the newspaper uuiinhims n
strictly impersonal point of view. There is plenty
of discussion and plenty of criticism of men and
measures, but rarely any attributing of wean, or
dishonorable, or interested motives. Then* is no
attempt, as in the French journals l<> be epi-
grammatic, smart, to make a hit, no matter what
it costs in dignity and truth fulness*

These Englishmen fight OHJP another sturdily
enough in the press, and on the floor of the
House of Commons, but jwrHonally they are
friendly* They never dream of disgracing jour-
nalism or polities, or of making their country
ridiculous, just for the momentary pleasure of
planting a barb where it will rankle most in an
opponent's body. "My brother and I quarrel